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LIGHTNING 

Dark drops fall info darkness 
from jagged fingers, flicking white- 
blind across the sky. 

The forest drips behind me; 

I sit beneath a tree, 
beneath one of millions 
of underworld citizens, 

stare up 

at each doomed raindrop 
hanging, 

i I lum inated 
by the fingers, 
given a white heart, 

in a last 

gesture of benediction 
before the gesture kills them. 


The hand of light 

again; 

a finger touched a tre'e 
and it cracked, 
split like a seed 
bursting with death. 


Jim Roberts 
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„ 0 Characters 

MISS GIBBS 
fp MATRON 

' MISS FANSHAWE 

MRS. MARTELLI 
MRS. ROSE 
NANCY 

f A ' . • . • • . 
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(It i s approach ing the hour for morning coffee 
at F a i r v i ew Manor, retirement home. The 
e>Well -furnished living-room is em pty save for a 
very old woman of emaciated and raffish 
n disappearance seated in a rocking chair DOWN 
L E F T. She wears an e c c e n tr i c -1 o ok i n g hat and 
is absorbed in swatting flies. A grubby 
a* \ 0 nve lope is the repos itory of her victim s. Her 
name is GIBBS. Enter MA T RON and NANCY in 
whiteuniforms. M A T R ON is push ing a trolley 
nc ?w ithttie necessary paraphernalia for coffee.) 

.15 . 
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vl MATRON: The ladies always have their 

morning coffee in here. 

NANCY: I hope they like me. 

GIBBS: (Cackles satirically) Hope, hope, 

hope, hopeless. 

. ! '■- ■■■: ' 

MATRON: (In a synthetically bright voice, 
such as one might use to a backward child.) 
sd Morning Miss Gibbs. How are we today? 

(GIBBS cackles again. Does not reply) 

(Normal voice, to NANC Y) That one's deaf and 
a I ittle.. .eccentric. B ut apa rt from that she's 
not much trouble. Q.H. in fact. 

•6 NANCY: Q . H . ? 

MATRON: Quite happy. 

N)A N C Y : Oh. 

MATRON: (Pouring coffee) A little code we 
use among ourselves. Attractive room this, 
don't you think? They're really very 
fortunate here. Every comfort and colour 
T.V. I hope I'm as lucky in my old age. 

NANCY: I bet the patients appreciate it. 

MATRON: Guests, Nancy, guests. We never 
refer to patients at Fairview Manor. It works 
against our concept of Dignity, Security and 
H appiness. 

NANCY: I've seen the ads. It's a good slogan. 

MATRON: It'snot only a slogan, Nancy. It's 
what we aim to achieve. 

GIBBS: (E xu Itant/y dec im ate s a fly) Gottcha! 

MATRON: (Professional voice) Ah, Miss 

Gibbs. Another fly. How clever we are. 
(Gives cup to NANCY for MISS GIBBS) Miss 
Gibbs keeps us absolutely free of flies. 

NANCY: (Handing coffee) That's great. Miss 
Gibbs. Flies are awful. 

GIBBS: Eh? 

NANCY: (Shouting a little) I said flies are 
awful. 

GIBBS: Flies are li'l rascals. (Cackles) 

MATRON: (To NANCY) You'll soon learn to 
get along. Of course the bedridden ones 
upstairs are more difficult. But you'll get 
used to it... 


By: Joan 


(Enter FANSHAWE, a vigorous, upright 
woman of implacable disposition) 

GIBBS: Ohoh. Here it comes. Hide. 

(GIBBS shields face, ostrich-like, behind 
swatter. FANSHAWE ignores her.) 

• : - ‘ ... . *. . 1 • . V ", ;•* A ) 
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FANSHAWE: (Sweeping in) Good morning, 
Matron. 

MATRON: (Gushing) Good morning, Miss 
Fanshawe. How are we today? 

FANSHAWE: Must you address me in that 
fatuous voice, Matron? I am not an imbecile. 
(She seats herself at a table) 

(NANCY brings coffee to FANSHAWE) 

FANSHAWE: W ho is this" g i r I ? 

NANCY: My name is Nancy. 

FANSHAWE: You look very young to be a 

nurse. 

NANCY: I'm not a nurse, Miss Fan-shawe. 

MATRON: Nancy's just here to help. 

FANSHAWE: It makes very little d iffe rence to 
me what she's here for. I don't require 
as s is stance. 

MATRON: You enjoy wonderful health. 

FANSHAWE: And if I d i d n' t, M a t r o n , I would 
take an overdose. 

MATRON: (Shocked) Oh Miss Fanshawe. 

FANSHAWE: Euthanasia, self- 

administered, and my body to medical 
research. 

MATRON: (Shaking her head) You shouldn't 

talk like that. 

■ ./ 

FANSHAWE Why not? Plain fact. Well, 
girl? Cat got your tongue. 

NANCY: (Ill-at-ease) No. 

MATRON: She's young and everything's a 

little strange yet. 

F ANSH AW E : Strange? 

NANCY: Yes. Y o u s e e I'v e n e v e r w o r k e d i n an 
old persons' home before. 

MATRON: Nancy! 

FANSHAWE: (Outraged) Well, Matron, so 
much for your Dignity, Security and 
Happiness. 

MATRON: Nancy, whatever are you thinking 
of. 

FANSHAWE: Old persons, indeed. 

NANCY: I'm awfully sorry. I didn't mean to 
say the wrong thing. 

GIBBS: Old persons. Tee hee. That's us. 

FANSHAWE: Where are the cards? 

NANCY: (Anxious to make amends) Here they 
are. (Hands them) 

FANSHAWE: Thank you. (Starts to deal out 
solitaire) 

GIBBS: Old persons. That's right. Quite 
r ight, F anny . 

FANSHAWE: (Furious) Miss Gibbs, my name 
is Fanshawe. 

GIBBS: Speak up. Can't hear you so good, 
F anny. 

FANSHAWE: (Shouts) I said I will not be 
Faf )ny. H sieiD 


Mason Hurley 


MATRON: (Low) My advice is to pay no 

attention to her, Miss Fanshawe. 

FANSHAWE: That woman should be confined 
to he r room . 

MATRON: Surprising what she can hear when 
she w ants to . 

d- y ' • ■'Irr / i ; ; ; “• u f if ■■■■ ;t . y A H d 'A i 

GIBBS: (Swats fly) Gottcha . C an hea r, Fanny, 
surprise. 

: J .. 

FANSHAWE: She's senile, of course. (To 
NANCY) Even you can recognize that. 

NANCY : I think M iss Gibbs is kind ofcute.And 
simply fantastic at catching flies. 

FANSHAWE : An accomplishment accounted 

for, I believe, because she used to keep a 
bakery. 

GIBBS: Raisins and currents, flies in the 

buns, Fanny. (To NAfJC Y) Hey, you, new girl. 

Come count my flies. See how many I got 
dead. 

MATRON: Go ahead, Nancy, talk to her. 

(During their c o nv e r sat i o n, F A N SH A W E 
snaps out her cards, punctuating their 
conversation with her complaints.) 

NANCY: Hullo, Miss Gibbs. I'm Nancy. 

FANSHAWE: These cards are filthy. 

GIBBS: Pretty thing. Seemyflies. Got four. 
Four dead. 

FANSHAWE: Considering the money they 

chargehere... 

NANCY: I think you're so clever, Miss Gibbs. 

FANSHAWE: You'd think they could supply 
clean ones. 

GIBBS: Yes, clever. I'm clever. Clever to 
keep away from her’. 

(Telephone rings off) 

MATRON: Answer that, please, Nancy. 

( NANC Y exits) 

MATRON: I'II have to see what I can do. Miss 
Fanshawe. (There i s a pause. Then she exerts 
herself to change the subject) (Professional 
voice) Well, well, today's the great day. 

F ANSH A WE: W hat gr eat day? 

MATRON: Mrs. Rose's birthday. 

FANSHAWE: Oh that. The usual carnations 
a n d th e u s u a I fu s s, /suppose. One would think 
she was the only person who ever had a 
b irthday. 

MATRON: But today her granddaughter 

com es. 

FANSHAWE: She's only mentioned it a 

thousand times. Can you imagine a young 
person visiting here? I don't suppose th at n ew 
girl you have will last long either. 

MATRON: Oh, I hope so. She's anxious to 
please, andwe're very short-staffed now. Just 
run off our feet. You don't know the half. 

FANSHAWE : / see what's going on. 

MA TRON: She says she's glad to have the~job. 
The pay's good for a girt her age. 

F ANSH A WE: She w on 't stay. M ark m y words. 
All these old worn en--too depressing. 

(Enter MRS. MARTELLI. She walks 
with a white cane, but firmly, as if she knew 
where she was going. She carries a knitting 
bag.) 

MARTELLI: Depressing? N ot ta Ik ing about 
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NANCY: I don't live in. It's only an eight hour 
shift. 


MATRON: And I'm abusy woman. I must get 
this mail upstairs. If you need me, Nancy, 
call. M e rcy on us , next th ing you know , it'll be 
lunch. 


me, Fanshawe ? Blind I may be, but 
depressing, I hope not. 

MATRON: (Professional voice) Ah, Mrs. 

Martelli. H e r e' s y o u r c h a i r i n i ts u s u a I place. 

(MRS. MARTELLI goes directly to it. 
Puts knitting bag down on floor and hooks cane 
over the a rm of the chair) 

MARTELLI: Thank you, Matron. Have you 
h e a r d w h e th e r th e concert in the park will be 
broadcast this afternoon? 

MATRON: I looked in the paper, it wasn't 
mentioned. 

(MATRON pours coffee , hands it to 
MAR TEL L I) 

MARTELLI: Disappointing. Ididhopeto hear 
the Pastoral Symphony. 

FANSHAWE: The Pastoral Symphony's been 
played to death. 

MARTELLI: (mildly) Your opinion, 

F anshawe ? 

GIBBS: (Swats fly) Gottcha. Number five. 

MARTELLI: (hearing her) Is that you Miss 
Gibbs . I have my radio back. (Feels her 
Braille watch) I won't forget the weather. 

G IJB B S : Eh? 

MARTELLI: I said, Iwon't forget the weather. 

MATRON: It's no use, Mrs. Martelli. She 
can't hear. 

MARTELLI: But you know. Matron, she can 
hear, when she wants to. Anyway, I like to 
include her. It's friendly. 

(She "looks" in the direction of FANSHA WE: 
NANCY re-enters.) 

NANCY : Itwas the drugstore calling. Matron. 
T h e y' r e s e n d i n g u p Mrs. Rose's prescription 
afte r lunch. 

MATRON: Thank you. 

NANCY: And th email came. I brought it in. 
(She hands the mail to MATRON) 

MARTELLI: That's a new voice. 

NANCY: (Brightly) Good morning. I'm 

Nancy. 

(M A R T E L L I holds out her hand. W a its 
for NANC Yto take it) 

MARTELLI: Come and shake handswith me, 

Nancy. A h , a s m o o th , y ou n g h a n d . Howold are 
you, child? 

NANCY: Nineteen, M'am. 


ROSE: But don.'t you th ink s e v e n t / - s o / o n' s a 
lucky number? 

FANSHAWE: I do not. 

MARTELLI: Of course it is, m y dear. And all 
happiness to you. 

ROSE: Thank you, dear friend. Is the mail in? 

FANSHAWE: Yes it is. And there's nothing 
for you. 

MARTELLI: Perhaps tomorrow, dear. 

GIBBS: (Chanting) Happy birthday to you. 
happy birthday to you. 

ROSE: Thank you, Miss Gibbs. Thank you 
very much. (NANCY comes forward with 
c o ffe e, cream and sugar on a tray) But here's 
a new face. Matron didn'ttell us we were going 
to have someone new. What's your name, my 
dear? 

NANCY: Nancy. 

MARTELLI: She's come to look after us. 

NANCY: Many happy returns, Mrs. Rose. 

FANSHAWE: Many happy returns? At 

seventy-seven? Absurd. 

MARTELLI: It's the usual greeting, and no 
doubt k ind ly m eant. I'm sure we all join Nancy 
in wishing as many more birthdays for Mrs. 
Rose as she, herself, would like. 

ROSE: As many more as I, myself, would like. 
How beautifully you put it. To tell you the 
truth, Nancy, since my hubby died I've often 
wished I could join him. 

MARTELLI: But not today', dear, today is 

special. 

ROSE: (ToNANCY) It'sbecause today Alison 
comes. My g r a n d d a u g h te r you know, dear. 
She's aboutyour age, but I haven't seen her for 
sixteen years. I expect she's very pretty. 

FANSHAWE: Because she's your 

granddaughter, I suppose? 

ROSE: Because she was such a lovely little 
gir I. 

FANSHAWE: People change. She could be 
plain as porr idge . 

NANCY: Notnecessarily. 

FANSHAWE: Well, Miss, and who are you to 
contradict your elders? 

NANCY: Nowadays it's personality that 

counts. 

FANSHAWE: Young lady, I don'tknow who you 
think you're talking to, but at St. Hilda's... 


MARTELLI: Nineteen? And you're shutting 
yourself up with us old crocks? 

FANSHAWE: Speak for yourself, Mrs. 

M a r te 11i . 


MARTELLI: Only an eight hour shift? Well, 
well. Matron, have you looked through the 
mail yet? Is there a letter for Mrs. Rose? 

MATRON: No. Only some bills, and one or two 
forupstairs. I 

MARTELLI: Oh dear, I did so hope her son 
would write for her birthday. 

MATRON: Well you know what the mail is like. 
Perhaps it will come tomorrow. 

FANSHAWE: Not likely. He never writes. 

MARTELLI: I understand he's a very busy 
man. 


(MATRON hurries out) 

GIBBS: Lunch? I'm hungry. What's for lunch? 
MARTELLI: It's F r iday . 

UJ3TflAM 

MARTELLI: No, Friday. Fish. 


Frojn the Norfolk House production of Pas»sacaglia, directed b^y . ;?q 
Clara Hare, left to tfigtrf, N^ifcy, Mrs. Martelli, Mrs. Rose, Matron?* ba3u 


FANSHAWE: Impossible. Why should de e e n t 
people put up with her? 

MARTELLI: Her money's as good as ours. 


FANSHAWE : How she affords it, I don'tknow. 
She had a bakeshop, if you please. 


MARTELLI: You mention the .fact rather 

f r equently , F anshaw e . Andyou were a school 
marm, and I played the piano. But it's hardly 
relevantnow, is it? Nancy, are you still there? 
Beadear and help me with my knitting. I've 
dropped a stitch and can't seem to pick it up. 


NANCY: (Admiring) What a lovely shawl. 


FANSHAWE: F lattery! 


MARTELLI: You won't deny it's useful, 

F anshawe. 


NANCY: (Feeling it to her face) Mm. So 

warm. Lovely. (She starts to pick up stitch) 


MARTELLI: I make them fortheold ladies on 
welfare. 11 g i v es m e a n oc c up ati o n . Iliketo be 
of use to those less fortunate than myself. 


NANCY: Less fortunate, did you say? 


MARTELLI: Yes, my dear. I've been sighted 
most of my life. And I have my radio. I'd 
rather be blind than deaf. 


(Enter MRS. ROSE , wearing a 
dressing gown, she is propelling herself 
in a wheelchair.) 


ROSE: (Gaily) Morning, everybody, 

m o r n i n g . 


(Accidentally she bumps FANSHAWE'S 
table , knocking the cards out of her hand) 


FANSHAWE: W a tc h w h e r e y o u ' r e g o i n g , Mrs. 
Rose. 


ROSE: So sorry. (Laughs) I'd never pass a 
driver's test, would I? 


MARTELLI: Today's the great day. 

Congratulations, my dear. 


ROSE: Thank you, dear. I'm very excited. 


FANSHAWE: You look it. Your face is 

positively red. You'll be having another one of 
your attacks if you don't watch out. 


ROSE: Ohno. I'm feeling particularly well. 

Seventy-seven years old today._What do you 

think of that? 


FANSHAWE: Notmuch. At our age making a 
fuss of birthdays is ridiculous. You don't hear 
me going on when it's mine, do you? 


MARTELLI: If we knew when it was, 

F a n s h a w e , w e' d b e g I a d to help you celebrate. 


FANSHAWE: (Scornfully) Celebrate 1 
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MARTELLI: If she's like her grandmother, I 
know I'll love her. (She pats MRS. ROSE'S 
hand) 

ROSE: Dearfriend. (T o NA N C Y) She's nam ed 
after me, you know. 

NANCY: How nice. 

ROSE: Yes. Alison is my name. And though 
it's so long since I've seen her, she's always 
been very special to me. 

* 

FANSHAWE: You interrupted me. 

MARTELLI* I'm sorry you're feeling out of 
sorts this morning, F anshawe. 

FANSHAWE: Out of sorts? Me? 

GIBBS: Sour grapes. Sour grapes. Fanny's 
got a s to mm ick ache. 

FANSHAWE: That woman is insufferable. 

MARTELLI: (W ith m e aning) Is she? 

FANSHAWE: W h y d o e s n' t th a t g i r I ta k e her to 
her room . N ancy! 

MARTELLI: Don't bully Fanshawe. Matron 
gave no such orders.((7"o MRS ROSE) Well, 
dear, not much longer to wait. 

ROSE: Isn't there? I must be ready when 
Alison comes. (Fumbles in bag) Dear me, 
where is that telegram? 

FANSHAWE: (E x a s p e r a te d) Not again? 

GIBBS: Theweather! Theweather! Time for 
th e weather. 

NANCY: The weather? 

MARTELLI: On the radio, Nancy. (Feels 
watch) Not quite time, Miss Gibbs. I won't 
fo r get. 

ROSE: (B r ing ing te legram out of bag) Here's 
the telegram. (To NA N C Y) Perhaps you'd like 
to r e a d i t, m y d e a r . It's from my daughter-in- 
law, Carol. She's the family correspondent. 
She's been a good wife for Charlie. They've 
do n e v e r y w e 11 . L i v e i n M o n tr e a I, y ou k n o w . I 
believe they have a very nice home in 
Westmount, move in quite the best society. 

FANSHAWE: (Sarcastically) You must tell 
Nancy all about the new Cadillac, their 
summer place on the river and their trip to 
Jamaica last winter. 

MARTE LL I; Read the telegram aloud, please, 
Nancy. 

NANCY: ALISON ARRIVING VANCOUVER 

FRIDAY AIR CANADA FLIGHT EIGHT O 
THREE STOP. WILL HIRE U DRIVE 
AIRPORT VISIT YOU BEFORE DEPARTURE 
SAN F R ANC ISCO F IV E P M SIGNED CAROL. 
Well that's business like all right, and'you say 
you haven't seen her for sixteen years!- 

ROSE: Carol always was rather brisk. It's 
her upbringing, my dear. Always calls me 
'Mrs. Rose'. Isn't that queer? I never could 
persuade her to say mother. But I'm sure her 
heart's in the rightplace. It doesn't say what 
time Alison's coming, does it? 

MARTELLI: You remember, dear, Matron 
phoned the airport and inquired. 

ROSE: Oh, yes. Noon, she said. About noon 
she'll arrive. 

MARTELLI: That's right, dear. She'll soon 
be here. What a lovely birthday present. 

ROSE: T he ve ry n icest I cou Id ha ve . Justthink 
of seeing Alison. 

NANCY: Only an hour to wait, Mrs. Rose. 

FANSHAWE: Thenwe won't have to hear that 
te legram again. 

MARTELLI: I shall be sorry when today is 
over. I've been looking forward to seeing 
Alison. 


NANCY: To seeing her? 

MARTELLI: Mrs. Rose is my eyes. She's 
ve ry good at it. Describes things beautifully. 

ROSE: Thank you, dear. 

FANSHAWE: I hope you don't intend to 

entertain the girl in here? Mostunpleasantfor 
her, a room full of old women waiting to die. 

GIBBS: (Swatting a fly) N u m b e r s ix . Sixdead. 
Six this morning. Get seven. Seven lucky 
number. 


FANSHAWE: (OfGIBBS) Lookather. What a 
spectac le. 

GIBBS: Spectacle. Spectacle. Fanny's a 

spectacle. Lost your spectacles, Fanny? 


F ANSH AW E : Be quiet. 

MARTELLI: (Vigorously) Well, I'm certainly 
not waiting to die. I'm waiting to do the 
crossword. We'll have time, Mrs. Rose, 
before Alsion comes. 

ROSE: (upset) Of course, dear. Of course. 
But I musthave Alison in here. My bedroom's 
so small. 

MARTELLI: Don't worry, dear, we'll all 

enjoy her. 

FANSHAWE: Butthe point is, will she enjoy 
us? 

(She stalks out. MRS. ROSE chokes 
softly.) 

NANCY: A r e y o u a 11 r i g h t, Mrs. Rose? Can I 
get you a glass of water? 

MARTELLI: She'll be all right in a moment, 
Nancy. Isthe paper around? Can you see it? 

NANCY: (Takes i t o ff ta b I e) Here it is. 

MARTELLI: Give it to Mrs. Rose. I have a 
pencil in my bag. (She reaches for ROSE'S 
hand, pats it) Never mind, dear. 

NANCY: Don't be upset, please, Mrs. Rose. 

ROSE: You're a kind girl. I think I should like 
a glass of water. (Takes a deep breath.) 

NANCY: Certainly. (She goes out) 

MARTELLI: Now, don't let her worry you. 

ROSE: But she does. She always does. 

However hard I try not to mind. 

MARTELLI: Nowdear. 11' s y o u r s p e c i a I d a y . 
Let nothing spoil it. 

MARTELLI: Fanshawe's getting worse. She 
didn't use to be so bad. 

ROSE: One should pity her, I know. Fancy 
thirty years in a girls' school. It must have 
affected her disposition. 

MARTELLI: And she was principal, too. 

Everyone deferred to her, then. 

ROSE: lexpectshe's lonely. I'm so lucky. I 
have you for my friend, and I have Charlie, and 
now Alison's coming. 

MARTELLI: Yes, dear, Alison. Isn't it 

wonderful. 

ROSE: And she hasn't had a visitor for over a 
year. (Giggles) Oh, how naughty of me. I 
shouldn't have said that. 

MARTELLI: Miss Gibbs is right. She's 

jealous---hates anyone else to have a visitor. 

(Enter NANCY carrying a glass of water 
and a florist's box.) 

NANCY: Here's your water, Mrs. Rose. And 
surprise! Look what's come for you. 
Flowers. 

ROSE: Charlie! He never forgets. (Unwraps 
box) 

MARTELLI: Let me smell them. (ROSE 

offers box to her to smell) Mmmmm. 
Delicious. Carnations. W h a t c o I o u r a r e th e y ? 
(ROSE is reading card) Mrs. Rose? 

ROSE: (Unhappily) They're white. White 

carnations. 

MARTELLI: What's wrong? 

ROSE: Nothing. 

NANCY: Don't you like white carnations? 

ROSE: I'm an ungrateful old woman. Such a 
goodson. Keepsmein every comfort. Never 
forgets me. Birthday. Mother's Day. 
Easter. But I would like to see his own writing. 
(She ho Ids out card) Look. "Withlove from 
Charles.'' Noteven ''Charlie,'' mind you, but 
"Charles" I've never called him Charles in 
his whole life. I don't believe he sent the 
flowers at all. 

MARTELLI: But of course he did, dear. He 
must have ordered them. 

NANCY. And didn't tlrey come by wire, Mrs. 
Rose? That would make a difference. 


ROSE: I suppose it would. 

NANCY: Shall I arrange them for you? 

ROSE : Thank you, dear. And when you bring 
them back,put them on the table beside Mrs. 
Martelli. Then she can smell them. 

MARTELLI: A n d I o ok a t th e m . (Smiles) I can 
feel their whiteness. 

(As NANCY is leaving, she meets 
FANSHAWE returning with a book.) 

FANSHAWE: Whatever have you got there? 
The usual I suppose? 

NANCY: The usual? They're carnations for 
Mrs. Rose. 

FANSHAWE: W i th m o n o to n ou s r e g u I a r i ty her 
son sends carnations. I wish he had some 
imagination. I detest the flowers. They 
remind me of funerals. 

(NANC Y exits) 

MARTELLI: They remind us of birthdays, 
Fanshawe. Please remember that. 

GIBBS: Yes, birthdays. Tee hee. Seventy- 
seven. Not funerals. Six dead. Where's 
seven? 

(FANSHAWE sits at table with a snort o) 
disgust. MATRON enters.) 

MATRON: I h a v e a t r e a t f o r th e b i r th d a y g«i r I. 

M rs. Rose, I've arranged for you and Alison to 
h a v e a n i c e c o z y I u n c h a 11 b y yourselves in my 
p r i v a te s i tt i n g r o o m . Nowwhatdoyou think of 
that? 

ROSE: Oh, Matron, how lovely. 

• 

MATRON: And Cook's made a little birthday 
cakefor you with seven candles. Alison will 
like that. 


ROSE: Dear Matron, I don't deserve such 

kindness. 

FANSHAWE: No, you don't. Why is nothing 
like this suggested for any of the rest of us. 

GIBBS: Fanny's jealous. F a n n y ' s j e a I o u s . 

FANSHAWE: I assure you it is very 

disagreeable to be obliged to see my old 
students in my bedroom. 

MATRON: Butyour bedroom's so large. Miss 
F anshawe. 

FANSHAWE: Nevertheless at St. Hilda's I 
always impressed upon my girls that the 
bedroom was one place where a lady never 
entertains. 

MARTELLI: I believe times have changed, 
F anshawe. 

MATRON: Well,well, Miss Fanshawe, let me 
know the nexttime you expectvisitors, and I'll 
see what can be done. 

GIBBS: N o th i n g d o i n g , F a n n y . Nothing doing. 

MATRON: Now, Mrs. Rose, come with me and 
we'11 dec ide where you'd I ike the table placed. 
(Starts to push her out.) 

ROSE: Thank you, Matron. Only I promised 
Mrs. Martelli we'd do the crossword. 


MARTELLI: Go with Matron, dear, 

crossword will keep. 


T he 


(Exit MATRON and ROSE. MARTELLI 
feels watch.) 


Goodness, Miss Gibbs, 
weather. 


It's time for the 


FANSHAWE: This place is past endurance. 

MARTELLI: But we have to endure, 

F anshawe. 

FANSHAWE: You're the only intelligent one 
here. You'rethe only one I could talk to, and 
you spend all your time with her. 

MARTELLI: Mrs. Rose is my friend. We 
depend on each other. 


F ANSH AW E 
lean on. 


Everybody needs someone to 


MARTELLI: But you're strong Fanshawe. 

FANSHAWE: Oh I'm strong all right and 

self-sufficient. I don't need anybody. Make no 
m i s ta k e . 
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(Re-enter NANCY with carnations. She 
puts them on the table at which FANSHAWE 
is sitting.) 

FANSHAWE: Take them away. I don't want 
them near me. 

NANCY: ButMrs. Rose asked me to put them 
here. 

FANSHAWE: And Fairview Manor is run, 

obviously, for the benefit of Mrs. Rose? 

MARTELLI: Yes, for today it is. 

(She gets a small transistor radio out ol 
knitting bag.) 

They smell lovely, Nancy. Please take this 
radio over to Miss Gibbs. 

(NANC Y does so.) 

GIBBS: (Taking radio) Weather forecast. 
Important. Racing this afternoon. 

(GIBBS cackles. Turns radio up loud. 
Announcer's voice booms through room. 

" T h i s i s th e C . B . C . m a r i n e weather forecast, 
valid until this time to m o r r ow ... ") 

FANSHAWE: (D u r i n g th e above) Bedlam. 
Sheer bed lam . 

MARTELLI: (Shouting) Put the plug in your 
ear, Miss Gibbs. 

(GIBBS obeys, thereby shutting off the 
noise, and w ithdraw ing, so to speak, from the 
room .) 

NANCY: (Wide-eyed)D oes she a Iw ay s I i sten to 
the weather? 

MARTELLI: The marine weather forecast, 
yes. Every morning at eleven. She told me 
once, she used to go sailing when she was 
young. Used to race in English Bay. 

NANCY: You're kidding? All that long time 
ago? Y o u m e a n th e r e w a s s a i I i n g th e n , here in 
V ancouver? 

MARTELLI: (Laughing) Yes, Nancy. 

FANSHAW E : R idiculous. Nowshe never sets 
foot outside the house. 

MARTELLI: I f th e w e a th e r f o r e c a s t g i v e s her 
p I e a s u r e , I do n' t s e e w h y s h e should be denied 
it. 

FANSHAWE: No one considers my pleasure, 
orwhat I want. This place is a bear garden. 
I'm going for my walk. (She stalks out) 

NANCY: She's a real bitch, isn't she? 

MARTELLI: Poor Fanshawe. I'm really 

sorry for her. She's so unhappy. So 
unresigned. 

NANCY: Don't you think the bitchiest people 
are often the most insecure? 

MARTELLI: We have to be tolerant, Nancy. 
Now, if you're not busy, my dear, could we 
wind my wool? 

NANCY: Certainly. (NANCY kneels on floor, 
takes wool in two hands. MARTELLI starts to 
w in d.) 

MARTELLI: The carnations smell glorious. 
Remind me of Paris in the spring. 

NANCY: I had a carnation corsage once. 

Years ago when I was a kid in junior high. 

MARTELLI: (Smiles) Years ago? Did you? 

NANCY: Eversince, they've reminded me of 
dancing. I adore dancing. 

MARTELLI: Ah, so did I, once. But, alas, 
those days are gone. Now there's only Dignity, 
Security and Happiness. 

NANCY: Excuse me, but isn't that 

qu i te ... s u itab le .. .fo r older people? 

MARTELLI: Suitable, it might be. Dull it 
certainly is. Tell me, my dear, why are you 
working h e r § ? 

NANCY: I n e e d th e m o n e y . it's well paid and I 
k n o w h a t to d o f o r o I d p e o p I e . They warned me 
itmightgetmedown. B u t - - d o n ' t laugh, I know 
i t s o u n d s c o r n y - - b u t I wanted to do something 
for someone else... 

MARTELLI: Ah, you're in love, Nancy? 

NANCY: You're amazing, Mrs. Martel I i. 
MARTELLI: It wasn't very difficult. 


suppose you live together? 

NANCY: Yes. 

MARTELLI: And are very happy. 

NANCY: Mrs. Martelli, \ expected you to be 
shocked. 

MARTELLI: Shocked? I'm not shocked. I've 
been young. 

NANCY: But things were different then, 

weren'tthey? D o you know w hat it is to love a 
guy so much it hurts? 

MARTELLI: I don't imagine love has changed. 

NANCY: (A small smile) I'm putting him 
th rough col lege. That's why I need the money. 

MARTELLI: What a pity you can't go, too. 

NANCY: I did, but I quit. Anyway Kevin's 
more talented than I am. 

MARTELLI: Talented? 

NANCY: He writes. He hasn't published 

anythingyet. Buthe will. I know he will. He 
p u ts m e i n h i s sto r i e s . A I te r e d y o u k n o w , but I 
c a n r e c o g n i z e m y s e If j u s t th e s a m e . Ifhe tells 
how a girl makes love to Mozart, or shaves her 
legs in the bath, I know it's me he's talking 
about. 

MARTELLI: Well, I never. 

NANCY: Maybe you wouldn't approve of him, 
Mrs. Martelli. H i s h a i r i s I o n g . Butclean,you 
know. He puts a rubber band around it when 
he's typing. 11's b I a ck a n d s h i ny and beautiful. 
And when he tells me he loves me, don't 
laugh .. .but I w ant to s ing or cry I'm so happy. 

MARTELLI: To sing or cry? I remember 
feeling like that. I remember singing Schubert 
for sheer joy. (She half hums, half sings to 
herself) Well, well, my dear. So many years 
ago. Before the First World War, it was. In 
Paris. I had a grand affaire de coeur. 

NANCY: How romantic. It sounds like La 
B o h e m e . 

MARTELLI: 11 w a s n' t a b i t I i k e B o h e m e , I can 
tell you. I w a s studying at the Conservatoire, 
w o r k i n g v e r y h a r d . I p r a c t i s e d th e piano eight 
hours a day. That is, until I met Mario. Mario 
Martelli. Hewasa violinist. He had the next 
practice room to mine. First I fell in love with 
his violin, then with him. After that I'm afraid 
we sadly neglected our music. Italians have a 
g r e a t ta I e n t f o r m a k i n g I o v e , my dear. Itwas 
the most enchanting period of my life. 

NANCY: When did you marry him, Mrs. 

M a r te 11 i ? 

MARTELLI: Marry him? Ididn'tmarryhim. I 
became pregnant. 
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Oh, I expect we might have married had 
! c i r c u m s ta n c e s been different. As it was, I 
went away to have the child. It was a boy, 
stillborn. So all I had leftwas Mario'sname. I 
took that. Itwas some comfort to call myself 
Martelli. A sort of remembrance of things 
past. When I came back to Canada, I told 
everyone my husband had died suddenly. F or a 
few years I gave concerts. Later, I taught the 
piano. T h e n a m e , M a d a m e M a r te 11 i, w a s quite 
an asset, so much more impressive than my 
own. (Laughs) I shouldn't be boring you with 
this ancient history, my dear. You're a very 
sympathetic listener. 

NANCY: Have you told the others? 

MARTELLI: Blessme,no. They wouldn't be 
interested. If they ever knew what love was, 
they've forgotten. 

NANCY: I won't forget. 

fm a tr on enters push ing R OSE H/h° has 
changed into a blue dress.) 

MATRON: You two seem to be getting along 
fine. 

NANCY: (Enthusiastic) Oh we are. 
MARTELLI: Q.H. in fact. 

MATRON: Q.H:? Mrs. Martelli, nothing 

escapes you. 

(GIBBS takes plug out of ear. Shuts off 
radio) 

MARTELLI: Quite happy. Veryhappy. Nancy 
isagreatadditiontothestaff. Takes me back 
fifty years. It's been a breath of fresh air to 
talk to someone young. 

GIBBS: (Cackling) A breath of air. Winds 
brisk to moderate. Small craft warning. 

MATRON: (P r o fe s s i o n a I voice) Small craft 
warning. Very nice, dear. Thats nice to 
know. 

(GIBBS cackles. Hands radio to NANCY) 

ROSE: A breath of fresh air? Mrs. Martelli, 
it's a long time since you've been out of 
Fairview Manor. 

MARTELLI: Yes, Mrs. Rose, it has. 

ROSE: I've got a surprise for you. A treat. 
After lunch I'll ask Alison to drive us down to 
the band concert. W e c a n p a r k u n d e r the trees 
and listen to the music without getting out of 
the car. Won't that be lovely? 

MARTELLI: Lovely, indeed. But will she 
have time? 

ROSE: I'm sure C ha r lie's g ir I w i I I make time 
for her old Gran. 

NANCY: Oh yes, Mrs. Rose. Especially on 



Left to right, Mrs. Martelli, Mrs. Rose, Miss Fanshawe, from the 
Norfolk House production of Passacaglia which won three acting 
awards. 

NANCY. Ana du ; hey come by wife, Mrs. se:- - v tne.eaanyt 

Rose? Tha> wou d ' ske a difference. misL 
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your b irthday. 

MATRON: Well, it would be a nice outing for 
you ladies, if it can be arranged. 

ROSE: (Looks at watcfT) Ten past eleven. 
Fifty more minutes and she'll be here. Do I 
look all right? 

MATRON: You always look so pretty in thal 
dress. 

NANCY: It matches your eyes, Mrs. Rose. 

MARTELLI: Then it m ust be yopr blue dress. . 
Now I've been told, I can feel its blueness. 

(FANSHAWE enters, seats herself a 
table, and opens a book) 

GIBBS: Ohoh. Look out. Storm warning. 

F anny's back. 

MATRON: Now, MissGibbs. 

FANSHAWE: (Furious) No doubtyou would all 
prefer a total eclipse. 

NANCY: Nice walk. Miss Fanshawe? 

FANSHAWE: No. 

ROSE: (To MATRON) I th ou g ht I' d g i ve Alison 
this brooch. (She brings a s m a 11 box out of her 
bag) A little trinket to remember me by. 

MATRON: Oh, Mrs. Rose, your favorite 

brooch, you'd miss it. Why not leave it to 
Alison in your will. 

ROSE: Butlwouldliketothinkofher having it 
now. (To NANCY ) Do you think she'd like it? 

NANCY: Of course, it's lovely. 

FANSHAWE: That ugly old th ing? It's too old- 
fashioned. She'd never wear it. 

NANCY: I "think it's beautiful, and old- 

fashioned jewellry is right in style now. 

ROSE : I always thought itwas a pretty brooch. 
My hubby gave it to me when we were first 
married. Iwas about your age, my dear. No 
doubtone of these days somebody will give you 
something you will treasure all your life. 

' NANCY: (Smiling) I hope so. 

MATRON: Well, Mrs. Rose, it's yours to do as 
you like with. But you mustn't get over 
excited. Remember your blood pressure. 

MARTELLI: What about the crossword? 

MATRON: The very thing. A nice, soothing 
corssword. (Starts out) Everybody had 
coffee ? I'11 b r ing A I ison to y ou, just a s soon as 
she arrives. 

(MATRON leaves, pushing trolley) 

ROSE: I suppose it will help pass the time. 

NANCY: It'll take your mind off the time, 
Mrs. Rose. Look, here's the paper in your 
chair, ready at the place, too. (Hands her 
ne w s p a p er ) 

GIBBS: Happy crossword to you...happy 

crossword to you... 

NANCY : Yes., M iss Gibbs 

ROSE: N ow , let m e see , w he re a re w e . Ready, 
Mrs. Martelli? The first word across'is... 

GIBBS: Happy crossword, dear Rose...No, 

wrong. Happy birthday to you...happy birthday 
to you. (Trails off) 

ROSE: (Louder) The first word has eleven 
lette r s ... 

FANSHAWE: Must you shout. Mrs. Martelli 
may be blind, but she's not deaf. 

ROSE: Sorry. Eleven letters...a slow dance 
on a ground bass theme. Oh, how difficult. I 
cou Idn't do that. (ToNANCY) I'm not clever, 
mydear. Char I i e gothis brains from his Dad, 
not from me. 

MARTELLI: I'll have it in a minute. 

NANCY: Oh, what is it? I know, but I can't 
think of the answer. 

MARTELLI: Bach. One associates it with 
Bach. 

GIBBS: Hey, Fanny. You hear me? 

F ANSH AW E : Be quiet 


passacagl ia. 

NANCY: Ofcourse! Howquickyou are. What 
a memory. 

ROSE: However do you spell it? 

MARTELLI: P-A- 

(The te lephone, insistent and penetrating, 
begins to ring at five second intervals until 
everyone's nerves are frayed.) 

GIBBS: Hey, Fanny. Fanny. Fanny. 

NANCY: (Going to her) Now , Miss Gibbs, 
M iss Fanshawe is reading. C an I do something 
for you? 

MARTELLI: -S-S 

ROSE: Oh dear, I've broken the pencil. 

GIBBS: Fanny. Fanny. Answer me, Fanny. 

FANSHAWE: I will not answer to that name. 

NANCY: I have a pencil here, Mrs. Rose. 
(Hands one from her pocket) 

GIBBS: Hey, Fanny. Fanny! 

FANSHAWE: Be quiet, woman. (To NANCY) 
What's the matter with you, girl. Why don't 
you answer that telephone. 

NANCY: (To MARTELLI) Do you think I 

should? 

GIBBS: Count my flies. 

MARTELLI: If M atron's upstairs, you better, 
my dear. It might be important. 

(EXIT A/A A/C Y) 

FANSHAWE: If Matron won't co-operate, I 
sha 11 w r ite to the B oard of Directors, myself. 
Miss Gibbs must be removed. Fairview 
Manor is not a mental institution. The 
prospectus offers Dignity, Security and 
Happiness. 

MARTELLI: I often think she's the happiest 
one of the lot of us. 

FANSHAWE: Andwhataboutmy dignity? It's 
always me s-he attacks. Why should I put up 
with beirig bawled at by a .. .bake rw om an . 

MARTELLI: You're so pompous, Fanshawe. 
She'd stop teasing if you'd humour her. 

FANSHAWE: I shall do nothing of the kind. 
Why should I? Anyway, it's not right that Mrs. 
Rose's granddaughter should be exposed to 
suchaperson. 

MARTELLI: Come now, Fanshawe. * 

ROSE: Yes, please... I'm rather fond of Miss 
Gibbs. Alison will understand. 

FANSHAWE: A I i s o n w i II un d e r s ta n d ! Mydear 
woman, you haven't the slightest idea what 
you're talking about, and I'm certain your 
famous daughter-in-law, would object to 
Alison being exposed to that...imbecile. 

GIBBS: Imbecile, Fanny? 

MARTELLI: Really, Fanshawe, you go too 
far. 

GIBBS: Too far, Fanny, Too far. 

FANSHAWE: (To ROSEj If you take, my 

advice, Mrs. Rose you'll ask Matron to see 
that she's confined to her room while Alison is 
here. 

MARTELLI: Don't be spiteful. 

FANSHAWE: Spiteful? Are you addressing 
me? 

ROSE: Please, Miss Fanshawe, you're 

upsetting m e . 

FANSHAWE: Solupset you, do I? It seems I 
upset everyone around here. 

GIBBS: Look Out! B arom,eter falling. 

ROSE: (Pleading) Please don't let's quarrel 
when Alison's coming. 

FANSHAWE: (Om/V)ous//j You mean you hope 
she's coming. 

ROSE: Of course she's coming. You know 
that. I have the telegram. 

FANSHAWE: Oh, the telegram. Proof 

nr>c iliuo nf 
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MARTELLI: Fanshawe! 

FANSHAWE: Well, seeing is believing. You 
don't... 

(NANCY enters, visibly distressed) 

NANCY: (Tentatively) Mrs. Rose? 

MARTELLI: Is that you, Nancy? 

NANCY: Yes. I have a message for... 

FANSHAWE: L e t m e f i n i s h , p I e a s e, m i s s . (To 
ROSE) You don't really believe Alison will 
comedoyou? For how many years now have 
you been blathering about a visit from these 
precious relatives ofyours. Butthey've never 
shown up yet, have they? 

MARTELLI: Fanshawe,be quiet. What were 
y ou s ay in g, Nancy? 

(NANCY gasps and runs from the room) 

ROSE: (Tearfully) They'rebusy. Charlie has 
an important position. 

FANSHAWE: Oh we've heard that often 

enough. 

MARTELLI: D o n ' t I i s te n to h e r , d e a r. Alison 
will soon be here. 

FANSHAWE: W hy s h o u Id n' t sh e I i s te n to me. 
I've listened to her, heaven knows. 

(ROSE starts to choke) 

MARTELLI: Fanshawe, stop it at once. 

You're making her ill. 

FANSHAWE: Hysterical nonsense. Petted 

and pampered. A birthday cake. Matron's 
sittingroom. Weall koow the whole thing's a 
sham . 

MARTELLI: (Calling) Nancy? Take Mrs. 
Rose out of here. 

FANSHAWE: The restof us have to face fads. 
Why shouldn't she? Her ever-loving family. 
Carol and Charlie. Charlie and Carol. Alison. 
Alison. Alison. 

MARTELLI: Nancy! Matron! Nancy, where 
are you? Fetch Matron at once^ 

FANSHAWE: Oh yes, fetch Matron. You can 
count on her. This wonderful son. This 
precious Charlie. You can be sure no hint will 
e v e r p a s s h e r I i p s that it's his secretary who 
sends the flowers. 

MARTELLI: (Despairing) Nancy! 

FANSHAWE: Oh no. She'll never admit that 
this devoted son remembers his mother only 
when he looks in his cheque book and sees what 
it costs him to keep her here. 

MARTELLI: You wicked, wicked woman. 

(By now ROSE is sobbing hysterically. 
She is having trouble catching her breath. 
FANSHAWE stares coldly. ROSE gives a 
great shuddering gasp and collapses. 
NANCYand MATRON rush in.) 

NANCY: (Distraught) Oh, Mrs. Rose. 

MATRON: Mrs. Martelli, what's happening? 

MARTELLI: (Stu n n e d, m o a n s to herself) My 
friend. My friend. 

FANSHAWE: (Defensively) Another one of 
herattacks. She was over-excited. • W e could 
all see she was working up to it. 

MATRON: Get the doctor at once, Nancy. His 
number's on my desk. 

(N A N C Y goes out.) 

MARTELLI: How is she, Matron? How is 
Mrs. Rose? 

MATRON: I'm taking her to her room. 

(M A T R ON leaves, pushing ROSE slumped 
in her chair.) 

MARTELLI: (Very guietly, a statement) 

Well, Fanshawe, are you satisfied? 

FANSHAWE: I don't know what you mean. 

MARTELLI: She lived for her family. They 
meant everything to her. 

FANSHAWE: We all have to face old age, 
neglect. 

MARTELLI: If she^ies, you'll have killed 
her. 
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GIBBS: Another one dead. Seven dead. 

FANSHAWE: (Screaming) Shut up. (To 

MARTELLI) What do you know about it? f 
You're blind. You can't see. 

MARTELLI: I have indeed been blind. But I 

understand now, and I'm deeply sorry. Even 
so, Fanshawe, it was cruel. Not.worthy of you. 

FANSHAWE: (Breaking) What if it was? 
You're all against me. I've had enough. 
Enough of the whole- lot of you. Understand? 
Enough. (She bursts into tears and stumbles 
out) 

GIBBS: (Moved) Raintoday. Rain tomorrow. 
Poor Fanny. Fanny's crying. 

(There is silence for a moment. NANCY 
enters slowly.) 

NANCY: Oh, Mrs. Martelli how awful it all is. 
MARTELLI: Yes, Nancy, old age is awful. 
NANCY: (Near tears) That telephone call... 
MARTELLI: Yes? 

NANCY: It was from Alison. 

MARTELLI: Alison! 

NANCY: (In a rush) She phoned to say she's 
not coming. She met some friends on the 
plane. They asked her to lunch downtown. How 
could she, Mrs. Martelli, how could she? 

MARTELLI: Is th at all? 

NANCY: Oh,she'll try art d d r o p in or her way 
home nextmonth. i was so disgusted, Ihung up. 
(Painfully) And then, when! cam e back in here 
to tell Mrs. Rose, and heard whatthat woman 
was saying...1 couldn't do it. Oh, Mrs. 
Martelli, if I had, do you think things would 
have been different. 

MARTELLI: No, dear, you mustn't blame 

yourself. In many ways I feel responsible for 
what has happened. 

NANCY: You? 

MARTELLI: I should have seen what was 

going on. We're all vulnerable, no matter whal 
we might say to the contrary. 

NANCY: Do you think Mrs. Rose will die? 

MARTELLI: I don't know. She's had these 
a tt a c k s b e f o r e . But this time...I must say...I 
hope she will not recover. 

NANCY: Mrs. M a rte lli! Whata terrible thing 
to say. 

MARTELLI: Is it Nancy? After what's 

happened toddy. Think about it. 

(Lights fade, lingering momentarily or 
the carnations) 
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Clues 
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Prints in the sand 
Where earlier a herop 
Hunched in a gray cloak 
Stepped out of the mist 
Stalked coldly downshore 



Into a bed of reeds 
And in broad daylight 
Stabbed to death 
His unsuspecting 
B reakfast 
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